INTRODUCTION.
missariat. But the latter were over-confident. They spent the
evening in dice-playing and making wagers about the prisoners
they should take; while the English, on the contrary, confessed
themselves and received the sacrament. Heavy rain fell during
the night, from which both armies suffered; but Henry availed
'himself of a brief period of moonlight to have the ground
thoroughly surveyed. His position was an admirable one. His
forces occupied a narrow field hemmed in on either side by
hedges and thickets, so that they could only be attacked in
front, and were in no fear of being surrounded. Early on the
following morning Henry rose and heard mass; but the two
armies stood facing each other for some hours, each waiting for
the other to begin. The English archers were drawn up in front
in the form of a wedge, and each man was provided with a stake
shod with iron at both ends, which being fixed into the ground
before him, the whole line formed a kind of hedge bristling
with sharp points, to defend them from being ridden down by
the enemy's cavalry. At length, however, Henry gave orders to
commence the attack, and the archers advanced, leaving their
stakes behind them fixed in the ground. The French cavalry on
either side endeavoured to close them in, but were soon obliged
to retire before the thick showers of arrows poured in upon
them, which destroyed four-fifths of their numbers. Their
horses then became unmanageable, being plagued with a multi-
tude of wounds, and the whole army was thrown into confusion.
Never was a more brilliant victory won against more over-
whelming odds.
" One sad piece of cruelty alone tarnished the glory of *that
day's action, but it seems to have been dictated by fear as a
means of self-preservation. After the enemy had been com-
pletely routed in front and a multitude of prisoners taken, the
King, hearing that some detachments had got round to his rear
and were endeavouring to plunder his baggage, gave orders to
the whole army to put their prisoners to death. The order was
executed in the most relentless fashion. One or two distinguished
prisoners were afterwards taken from under heaps of slain, among
whom were the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon. Altogether the
slaughter of the French was enormous. There is a general agree-